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Hebrews were the first people known 
to use oak bark in tanning leather. 


A testing tank for ship models up to 
four feet in length has been built at the 
University of California. 

The under-sea delta ot a submarine 
canyon has been found by an ocean- 
ographer in the Gulf of California. 

The U. S. Army’s newest midget 
trucks are small enough so that three to 
tive can be loaded on a transport plane. 


It took about a ton and a half of 
mustard gas to produce a single death 
in the World War, says a U. S. Army 
chemical warfare officer. 


Four lofty mountain summits in Se- 
quoia National Park have been named 
for famous scientists: Mts. Chamberlain, 
Hale, Newcomb, and Pickering. 


About 1,750 prehistoric skeletons have 
been unearthed in Kentucky by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky state-wide WPA 
archaeological project established in 1937. 


National Park Service rangers have 
been helping to teach American soldiers 
cross-country ski-patrolling by compass, 
map reading, and how to care for them 
selves in severe snow conditions. 


To return from Palestine last sum 
mer an American archaeologist had to go 
by car to Bagdad, train to the Persian 
Gulf, boat to Bombay and freighter via 
Capetown and Trinidad to New York. 
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How was a blood group test given to a 
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Do all the members of the National 
Academy of Sciences have high brows? p. 
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Where is power obtained from the atom? 
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EUGENICS 
Why do college students not have as many 
children as they would like? p. 105. 


EVOLUTION 
What was Plesianthropus transvaalensis? 
p. 107. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Where has statistics been “almost com- 


pletely suppressed’? p. 105. 
GENETICS 

What peculiar ear marking is hereditary? 
p. 99. 


INVENTION 

What was the beginning of the use of mass 
production methods and standardized parts 
in a defense program? p. 104. 


LANGU AGE-ANTHROPOLOGY 

Who has gathered together surviving lin- 
guistic fragments of four extinct Indian 
tribes? p. 104. 
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What is being done to prevent an out- 
break of influenza among the armed forces? 
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What role has a nursing bottle in labora- 
tory apparatus? p. 100. 
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fever, if not its original home? p. 100. 
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High ceilings do not make rooms 
materially cooler, engineering tests have 
shown. 


Statisticians estimate that each of the 
D.onne quintuplets now has an even 
chance of living 63 years more. 


Special aircraft paints include a dull 
black hard to find with searchlights, a 
bright aluminum paint for sunny days, 
and a paint for hiding planes on hazy 
days. 


By the first cf July, the U. S. Army 
will be using about $750,000 worth of 
food a day. 


Hungarians are 


Using leather scrap, 
new kind of 


said to have produced 
paper and cardboard. 


One stove company sees that its in 
spectors get sufficient vitamin A, impor- 
tant for eye health, and repcrts that this 
helps inspectors detect off-color enamel 
before a stove leaves the factory. 
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MEDICINE 


Concentrated Blood Plasma 


Thought Best Remedy for Shock 


Swift and Dramatic Results Within a Few Minutes 
With Plasma Redissolved After Drying and Freezing 


OR rescuing soldiers or civilian pa- 

tients from the dangerous condition 
of shock, concentrated blood plasma is 
the best remedy, four Texas physicians 
declare in a report to the American Medi- 
cal Association. The physicians making 
the report, with results of this treat- 
ment in 45 cases, to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, (Feb. 1) 
are Dr. J. M. Hill, Dr. E. E. Muirhead, 
Dr. C. T. Ashworth and Dr. W. D. 
Tigertt, of Baylor University College of 
Medicine. 

Swift and dramatic results with this 
treatment were obtained, patients often 
recovering consciousness within a few 
minutes. The doctors believe it extends 
the scope of treatment of shock “to in- 
clude cases otherwise unresponsive.” 

Concentrated plasma is better treat- 
ment for shock, they find, than trans- 
fusions of whole blood or of unconcen- 
trated plasma, although in some cases 
whole blood is also required. Plasma is 
the fluid portion of the blood. Large 
quantities of this fluid plasma have been 
collected and shipped to England through 
the Red Cross. The concentrated plasma 
used by the Texas physicians was pre- 
pared by redissolving plasma that had 
been dried and frozen. In this way plas- 
ma four or five times more concentrated 
than normal can be obtained. 

For military use, it is pointed out, 
concentrated plasma has technical ad- 
vantages such as smaller bulk, perfect 
storage, simplicity and ease of its use, 
and swift results. 

Advantages from the standpoint of 
treatment are said to be “even more sig- 
nificant.” The chief aim in treatment 
of shock, regardless of its cause, is to 
restore the volume of blood circulating 
through the veins and arteries. Concen- 
trated plasma does this immediately, it 
is stated, by drawing out of the body 
tissues fluid previously lost from the 
blood stream. Transfusion of blood, even 
in greater amounts than that lost in 
hemorrhage, does not always restore ade- 
quate circulation, it has been found, es- 
pecially when shock has been severe and 
prolonged. 

Keeping the amount of protein in the 


blood up to normal level is also highly 
important. When concentrated plasma 
is given “larger amounts of protein can 
be more speedily placed in circulation 
than by any other method,” the Texas 
doctors report. 

Concentrated plasma also seems to 
have a direct stimulating effect on the 
tone of the blood vessels and their per- 
meability. 

The dangerously low blood pressure 
in patients in shock is raised to sale 
levels, usually immediately, and gener- 
ally remains at a safe level, although in 
some cases more than one injection of 
about three ounces of four times concen- 
trated plasma had to be given. 

“Other shock phenomena also show 
dramatic changes,” the Texas group re- 
ports. “Sweating, for example, may cease 
entirely before all of a dose of plasma 
is given, while return to consciousness 
from coma often occurs in a_ few 
minutes.” 

The safety of concentrated plasma is 
shown by the fact that reactions with 
fever following its use occurred only 
three times in 299 injections. Like most 
powerful remedies, however, it can be 
somewhat dangerous if misused. The 
Texas doctors warn that in patients with 
congestive heart failure it should not be 
given unless preliminary bleeding of 
more than four times the volume to be 
given is done. 
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Natural Ear-Ring Holes 
Found in Two Families 


Hats in earlobes, looking as if 
pierced for ear-rings but actually 
“birthmarks,” are described in a report 
sent to the American Genetics Associa- 
tion by Dr. Henry W. Edmonds of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston, and Dr. Clyde 
E. Keeler of the Wistar Institute of 
Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia. 
(Journal of Heredity, December.) 

The holes do not go all the way 
through the ear, but consist of deep, nar- 
row pits. In some individuals they start 
from both sides of the earlobe and nearly 
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meet in the middle; in others, they are on 
only one side of the lobe. 

A naive explanation would be that 
these natural “piercings” are inherited 
from a long line of ancestors who have 
had their ears pierced for ear-rings. A 
more exact explanation is that they are 
hereditary, all right, but are not due to 
any artificial treatment of ancestors. 

They have been found in two wholly 
unrelated family lines, one Italian, the 
other Russian, identified in the report 
only as the “Bo” and the “Kr” families. 
The “Bo” family started with grand- 
parents both of whom had the peculiar 
markings. All their children (three sons, 
one daughter) were similarly marked, as 
were three granddaughters. Three grand- 
sons do not have the natural “ear-ring 
holes.” 

The “Kr” family shows one great- 
uncle who had a deformed ear, although 
the pittings were lacking. All other mem- 
bers of first and second generations had 
normal ears so far as known. Then, in 
the third generation, four out of nineteen 
members of the cousinship have the 
natural piercings, and there are in addi- 
tion two others who have ears otherwise 


abnormal. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


NOT ACQUIRED 


Although this looks so much like the pierc- 

ing for ear-rings, it is really a hereditary 

marking and is not due to any ear piercing 

in the ancestors. The photograph is from 
the Journal of Heredity. 
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Yellow Fever May Play Role 
In Present African Campaign 


More Than 800 Cases Reported in Kardofan Province, 
Close To Where British Troops Are Pushing Through 


HAT part will yellow fever play 
in the great African campaign now 
opening? Will the Yellow Jack whose 
very name struck blinding terror into 
the hearts of our grandparents be the 
war plague of the present conflict? 
Africa is called, by one authority, the 
original home of yellow fever, although 
others state it was first seen in the West 
Indies. Certainly for many years the 
west coast of Africa was considered one 
of the few remaining strongholds of 
yellow fever throughout the world. 
During the month of November, 1940, 
however, more than 800 cases of yellow 
fever were reported on the other side 
of Africa, in Kardofan Province, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. These are the latest 
figures available at the U. S. Public 
Health Service in Washington, and there 
may by now be more or fewer cases of 
the disease in that region of Africa. 
Kardofan Province, however, appears un- 
comfortably close, as the possible center 


of a yellow fever outbreak, to the regions 
through which British troops are driving 
toward Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

To the south of this region at Entebbe 
in Uganda, the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
International Health Division maintains 
a Yellow Fever Research Laboratory. No 
yellow fever exists in this region, it is 
stated, but the latest Rockefeller Foun- 
dation report of yellow fever surveys in 
Africa states that tests showed “yellow 
fever had recently existed and was prob- 
ably still present in Africa from Senegal 
to the Upper Nile, although the disease 
had not previously been identified in 
Central Africa.” 

Scientists who thought yellow fever 
had been almost completely driven out 
of the Western Hemisphere, only to dis- 
cover new and probably numerous cen- 
ters of the disease in the South American 
hinterland, would not be surprised to 
find other, previously unsuspected strong- 
holds of yellow fever in Africa. 





HOME-MADE APPARATUS 





If yellow fever and the mosquitoes that 
carry it are lurking in the regions 
through which troops must travel and 
fight, the outcome of the present African 
compaign may well depend more on 
medical scientists than on military strate- 
gists. 

The bright spot in the yellow fever 
picture, regardless of war, is the exis- 
tence of a vaccine that gives protection 
against it. Since the Spanish-American 
War and the discovery that yellow fever 
is transmitted by the bite of an infected 
mosquito, protection against the disease, 
for civilians and soldiers alike, has de- 
pended on guarding against these mos- 
quitoes. 

The vaccine was developed in the 
laboratories of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and has been used to vaccinate more 
than 1,000,000 persons in Brazil. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and other labor- 
atories in this country have been collab- 
orating on large scale production of this 
vaccine so as to have available a sufh- 
cient supply for vaccination of American 
troops in case they should have to be 
sent to Central or South America on 
hemisphere defense. 

While no information is available, it 
is logical to suppose that nations with 
military interests in Africa would en- 
deavor to obtain some of this vaccine, 
or to develop a similar one themselves, 
for protection of their troops if the 
campaign reached known or suspected 
yellow fever regions. 
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MICROLOGY 


Household Gear Used in 
Laboratory Apparatus 


UALITY laboratory apparatus need 

not be expensive. A little ingenu- 
ity can be substituted for much cost. 
Prof. Robert T. Hance, Duquesne Uni- 
versity zoologist, needed some apparatus 
in which material to be sectioned for 
microscopic examination could be im- 
pregnated with melted parafin under 
vacuum. Ordinarily, that would have 
cost a good deal of money. Prof. Hance 
cogitated for a while, then visited a 
“five-and-ten,” a hardware shop, and the 
junk-box in his own basement. Result: 
a set-up that “looks like a million dol- 


The electrically heated water-baths, 
that shine so resplendently, are ordinary 
coffee percolators with the “perking” 
part discarded. The glass flasks in 
which the tissues are steeped in melted 
paraffin are babies’ nursing bottles of 
Pyrex, with large rubber stoppers in 
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their mouths. All standards cr pillars 
are common black gas pipe, polished and 
chromium plated by a local craftsman. 

The white jars, which trap fugitive 
drops of paraffin that get through the 
tubing, are common ointment or cold- 
cream jars. The white-handled cocks at 
the top are from an old gas stove. Other 
cocks are from ordinary hardware-store 
stocks. 

Lights behind the bottles are night 
lights bought in the “five-and-ten.” 
Switches and pilot lights at the front 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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of the base are the common type used to 
show when the cellar light is on. 

The only strictly laboratory items are 
the clamps supporting the bottles, the 
rubber stoppers, the chemical thermom- 
eters inserted through them, and the six 
short pieces of thick-walled rubber 
tubing. 

The vacuum pump (not shown) is a 
“reformed” double-cylinder beer pump. 
It can be changed into an air-pressure 
pump simply by reversing the motor. 
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Defense Duty of Universities 
Broader than Problem Solving 


For Long-Term National Welfare, College Must Train 
Scientists, Teach Scientific Method, Preserve Culture 


al fog would be no London now 
but for three British scientists who 
through brilliant research found ways to 
cope with German bombers,” President 
Alan Valentine, of the University of 
Rochester, told the New York State 
Association for Applied Psychology meet- 
ing at Rochester, N. Y. American scien- 
tists can do as much, he declared. 

First obligation of the college to na- 
tional defense is the creation of ideas 
and knowledge, President Valentine said. 
But the universities also have responsi- 
bility for training new technological and 
scientific experts. 

“That educational work is so impor- 
tant,” he said, “that our leading college 
and university professors and instructors 
should be permitted to render their im- 
mediate defense service where they can 
also continue their educational service— 
in the shops and laboratories of their 
own colleges, utilizing equipment and 
personnel already established there, with 
the nature of which they are most fa- 
miliar, 

“Only in exceptional cases is it wise,” 
he declared, “to move such men from 
their colleges into new research labora- 
tories or Army camps. We must avoid 
the waste of robbing our colleges of 
talent, for men with that talent, if left 
in colleges, can create more talent to a 
greater extent than they can produce it 
anywhere else.” 

For long-term national welfare, the 
college must do more than train new 
scientists. It must give to a much larger 
proportion of American youth an under- 


standing and appreciation of scientific 
method. Only thus can a nation have 
unity, President Valentine believes. The 
non-scientist can also use the scientific 
method in the solution of his own prob- 
lems—he can learn how to collect the 
necessary data, to analyze it, to experi- 
ment, demand proof. 

Finally, the college and _ university 
must give American youth access to those 
intangible cultural satisfactions that are 
more than knowledge, more than ma- 
chines. 

“What,” asked President Valentine, 
“would life in America be like if there 
were no literature, no music, no under- 
standing of history, no interest in paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture, no desire 
to determine the values and the blessings 
of intangible things, no aspirations, no 
ideals, no affections? Such an America 
would not be worth living in or fighting 
for; such an America would not en- 
dure.” 

The strength of America, President 
Valentine emphasized, lies not only in 
factories and farms and in the muscles 
of men. It lies in the free loyalty of its 
free citizens. Mobilizing in freedom the 
many minds of free citizens is a work 
more difficult and more noble, he said, 
than the creation of armies and_air- 
planes. 

“Free men must know for what cause 
and what ends they curb their freedom. 
For what purpose do we marshal force 
without stint or limit? To what end do 
we organize men and minds? Surely we 
do not forge swords that our children 
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shall live by the sword. Surely we do not 
conscript to make conscription the per- 
manent American order. Our fathers 
did not come to America for this; our 
experience and education did not lead 
us to this end. 

“No, we are compelled by those who 
live by force to oppose their domination 
in the only terms they understand. We 
torge swords to defend ourselves from 
those who would rule by the sword. We 
arm ourselves so that we may be free 
not to arm again. To avoid the rule of 
force we are compelled to create it. As 
we do so, we must not forget that our 
purpose is to preserve freedom and the 
ways of peace. We must not fall in love 
with force, and glorify it, and we must 
not fall in love with giving or receiving 
commands, 

“A nation so strong in arms that all 
the world fears it and does its bidding is 
not and must not be the ideal of Ameri- 
can democracy.” 
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Basis of Morale 


ORALE, both of soldiers and civil- 

ians, has its basis in physical and 
economic well-being as well as in mental 
fitness, Dr. Douglas H. Fryer, of New 
York University, told members of the 
New York State Association for Applied 
Psychology at their annual dinner. 

Dr. Fryer was a morale officer at- 
tached to the Morale Branch of the 
U. S. Army’s General Staff during the 
World War. 

Among the causes of poor morale 
which the Morale Division had to cor- 
rect then, Dr. Fryer said, were reports 
of poor food, delayed mail and _ pay, 
inadequate uniforms, pedantic orders, 
profiteering by local merchants, unneces- 
sary restrictions on passes, incompetent 
officers, false rumors, home worries, paci- 
fism, non-English speech, homesickness 
and cowardice. 

The program of improving morale was 
aimed at convincing the men of Amer- 
ica’s war aims and giving each one a 
chance to participate actively in group 
programs. Instruction was provided in 
English and in athletics. Entertainers 
of all kinds, including jugglers, magi- 
cians, singers, boxers, wrestlers and tum- 
blers were selected from among the re- 
cruits and formed into a company for 
camp entertainment. 

Individual recruits were given friendly 
instruction and help in adjusting to 
Army routine. Information given con- 
cerning inoculation reduced the faint- 
ings due to fear from 40 to two or three 
ner hundred. 
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“When the United States entered the 
First World War in 1917, wide ignor- 
ance and indifference, and some antag 
onism, existed among both civilians and 
her war aims,” said Dr. 
sritish and 


soldiers about 
Fryer. “In contrast with the 
French, American soldiers at the front 
were not sure for what they were fight 
ing. Responding to German propaganda, 
mountaineers of the South were 
convinced that a revolution was neces- 
sary to take America out of the war. 

“For this reason civilian and army 
morale work in the United States in 
1917-18 was aimed primarily at estab- 
lishing conviction of evils to be averted 
in an intolerable situation which would 
result from an enemy victory. 

“This, interestingly enough, is the con 
viction giving popular support to mili 
tary activities of the United States in 
1941.” 

But education or propaganda are ef 
fective in building morale only when 
the biological and economic foundations 
of morale are assured to the people, Dr. 
Fryer indicated. 

“The Republican Army of Spain,” he 
explained by way of example, “finally 
lost its morale because of one thing, in 
sufficient ammunition, which changed an 
efficient army into a rabble that cata 
nulted a whole population into France. 
Propaganda had not affected this mor 
ile, cold and hunger had not destroyed 
it, but the loss of the means of imme 
diate personal defense did just that. The 
support for biological 


some 


one remaining 
adaptation was eliminated. 
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ENGINEERING 


Turbine Shell Resembles 
Machine Gun and Mortar 


See Front Cover 


No’ a new development of science 
in a combination machine gun and 
giant mortar, as it would appear, but 
the upper half of an 80,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine shell being built by General Electric 
Co. for the Duke Power Company in 
North Carclina, is shown on the front 
cover of this week’s Science News Lert- 
Ter. Instead of destructive projectiles, 
this mammuvth machine will hurl kilo- 
watts of useful electricity to keep the 
wheels of industry turning in grinding 
out the country’s defense program. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 

The Bureau of Mines has exploring 
parties searching for usable deposits of 
manganese ore in the Appalachian re- 


gion. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


When 


Youngster Pleads for 


Sweets, He May Need Them 


HEN Mary or Bobby pushes away 

the nice meat and spinach and 
pleads tearfully for dessert, mother may 
be wise if she gives in to the childish 
demands. 

Small humans are like other animals, 
recent research indicates, in naturally 
craving the sort of foods they need at 
the time. When a child is tired and emo- 
tionally upset, his digestive apparatus 
is incapable of caring for the foods of 
his regular diet. Sugar is easily digested 
and a quick source of energy for the 
tired child. 

Suspecting that emotional upsets cause 
the unusual craving for sweets and loss 
of appetite for more substantial food 
displayed by small children who have 
“feeding problems,” Dr. Weston A. Bous- 
field, child psychologist of the University 
of Connecticut, decided to test out this 
theory in laboratory experiments. 

The humble laboratory rat was se- 
lected as subject because Dr. Curt P. 
Richter, of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, and other scientists had already 
demonstrated that when a rat is given 
free choice of foods he will pick a diet 
that is good for him. 

Dr. Bousfield’s task was to discover 
whether emotionally roused rats would 
choose more sweets than usual. In order 
to keep strict account of the animals’ 
food intake, he kept each one in a cage 
by itself. Fortunately for the experiment, 
this “solitary confinement” made _ ready 
fighters of the rats so that it was easy to 
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Ocean Cables, 


produce an emotional situation. When 
ever two of the rats were brought to- 
gether, there was pretty sure to be 
a rousing fight. After the fight, sure 
enough, the sugar intake was stepped 
up in relation to the amount of regular 
dinner eaten. 

An interesting sidelight of the experi 
ment was the observation that the rats 
in “solitary confinement” even before the 
excitement of the “quarrel” were gradu- 
ally increasing the amount of sugar they 
ate. 

Dr. Bousfield hesitates to say that 
those rats living alone become chroni 
cally emotional or excitable. Neverthe- 
less, they did fight more readily than 
rats caged together. Perhaps there may 
be some significance in the fact that the 
feeding problems of youngsters often 
disappear when they are put with others 
in the nursery school. 

These rat experiments in general con- 
firm the findings of nutritionists that if 
children are given free choice to eat 
what they want and to go without if 
they wish, they will generally adapt 
their diet to their individual physiologi- 
cal needs. 

When the child wants candy and re- 
fuses his dinner, it is probably a sign 
that he needs rest and soothing more 
than he needs food, Dr. Bousfield con- 
cludes. A scene at the table only in- 
creases his desire for sweets and his dis- 
taste for regular diet. 
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Science 


Like Radio, 


Affected By Static 


RANSATLANTIC cables, just like 
radio circuits, are subject to static 
interference, J. W. Milnor, of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, told 
members of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in Philadelphia. 
He explained technical details of the 
apparatus used for sending photographs 
from England to the United States by 
cable. Interference becomes especially ob- 
jectionable, he said, where current varia- 


tions are faster than 110 times a second, 
so slower vibrations are used. 

The pictures are scanned by an electric 
eye in London, which sets up a fluctuat- 
ing flow of electricity. This varies from 
the maximum negative current, corre- 
sponding to blacks in the original, to the 
maximum positive current for whites. 
Intermediate positions, including no cur- 
rent at all, correspond to grays. 

Land wires carry the picture signals to 




















Bristol, where they are boosted at a re- 
peater station, then they go to Penzance, 
the British terminus of the cable. Under 
the ocean they travel for 2024 nautical 
miles to Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, 
where there is another repeater, feeding 
them into 1345 miles of cable ending at 
Rockaway, N. Y. They are again given 
a boost, and carried over land wires to 
the receiver in New York City. Here a 
light, which fluctuates in step with the 
current, impresses the picture on a photo- 


MEDICIN®: 
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graphic film wrapped around a drum. 

Mr. Milnor explained how the electri- 
cal waves become distorted by their long 
passages through the cables. Electrical 
“shaping networks” are included in the 
repeater stations to restore the waves to 
the forms which will give a faithful re- 
production of the original picture. The 
speed of transmission, he said, is 2.2 
square inches per minute with 60 lines 
of the picture to each inch. 
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Army, Navy Go Into Action 
In War Against Influenza 


Navy Laboratory Is Testing Vaccines ; Army Planning 
Defense Against Possible Epidemics in Training Camps 


HE ARMY and Navy have gone into 

action against influenza. The Navy is 
attacking on the laboratory front, while 
the Army is preparing for defense against 
possible epidemics in training camps. 

Latest move is the appointment by 
Surgeon General James C. Magee, U. S. 
Army, of a board of civilian physicians 
to investigate influenza and other epi- 
demic diseases in the Army. 

This board consists of Dr. Francis 
Blake, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, chairman; Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. A. R. 
Dochez, Columbia University; and Dr. 
Ernest W. Goodpasture, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Others probably will be added to 
this group. 

Almost simultaneously, Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox has “called up” 
Laboratory Research Unit No. 1 of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. This unit, organ- 
ized at the University of California 
under the direction of Dr. Albert P. 
Krueger, will concern itself primarily 
with research and experiments on the 
influenza virus. 

The Navy has plans for other Labora- 
tory Research Units but is not ready 
yet to announce details about them. 

The Army’s board is comparable to 
the “Pneumonia Board” and other spe- 
ial boards organized during the World 
War in 1918. It will advise the Surgeon 
General on measures for preventing or 
controlling epidemic diseases and_in- 
vestigating their causes. In addition to 
the central board there will be a team 
f expert scientists and “technicists” who 
may be called on consultation, and spe- 


cial investigative teams who may be sent 
for temporary duty at military stations 
for the study and control of epidemics. 

First move of Laboratory Research 
Unit No. 1 of the Naval Reserve will be 
to test the influenza vaccine developed 
at the Rockefeller Institute. The value 


of this vaccine is said still to be un 


known. The tests will be made on naval 
personnel. One-half of the personnel of 
a ship, for example, will be vaccinated 
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and the other half left untreated. If the 
disease appeared among the crew, the 
worth of the vaccine, it is stated, could 
then be determined with greater accu 
racy than might be possible under ordi 
nary civilian conditions. 

These studies may yield clews which 
may help to bring about the production 
of an even more effective vaccine than 
that being tested. The present vaccine 
has been given in large quantities ail 
over the country, but Dr. Krueger stated 
that it is too early to verify results of 
these vaccinations and that it may be a 
year or more before any definite conclu- 
sions about the vaccine can be reached. 

The work of the Navy Unit will be 
to isolate the strains of the influenza 
virus and that of other diseases, and to 
develop means of curing and control of 
infections. They will also direct a pro 
gram for preventing epidemics. 

The unit, one of two in the United 
States, ts composed of a lieutenant, seven 
chief pharmacists, and two pharmacists’ 
mates, according to Navy ratings, in ad 
dition to Dr. Krueger. The lieutenant, 
second in command, is Dr. Robert A. 
Hicks, of Tucson, Arizona. The remain- 
der are young scientists trained at the 
University of California. 

Headquarters of the unit will remain 
on the Berkeley campus. Field work 
will be done with the fleet and through 
out the Twelfth Naval District. 
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ALOFT 


This Navy air leviathan hasn’t its wings yet, but already it soars forty feet above the 

assembly floor with the aid of a power crane. This 20-ton PBM-1 patrol bomber is being 

manufactured by the Glenn L. Martin Company, who claim to be turning them out at 
the rate of more than one a week. 
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WILDLIFE 


Immense Duck Population 
Wintering on Refuge 


ILD ducks have responded amaz- 

ingly to the opportunities offered 
by new refuges, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service reports. A census of one 
Southern refuge, on the White River in 
Arkansas, shows a population of about 
a million and a half ducks, mainly mal- 
lards, and other species wintering there. 
Growth of food plants that ducks like 
is being encouraged, to meet the increas- 
ing demands. 

Observers have noted an increase in 
the number of Canada geese wintering 
on the White River Refuge this year. 

“The increase in the number of geese 
in Arkansas this year is remarkable,” 
D. N. Graves, director of the Arkansas 
Fish and Game Commission reported 
to Service officials. “And the ducks have 
also increased substantially. It is evident 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service refuge 
program is bearing fruit. I have seen 
more ducks on the White River this 
year than I have ever seen in my life, 
and I hunted over what is now the 
refuge for many, many years.” 
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INVENTION 


New Book Tells Story 
Of First “Tooling-Up” 


HE FASCTNATING story of the first 

“tooling-up” of a factory, which was 
accomplished in the face of a national 
war emergency 140 years ago, is told in 
a new book, Whittling Boy, by Roger 
Burlingame (Reviewed, SNL, this issue). 
The factory was tooled up for mass 
production of firearms, and the emer- 
gency was caused by the rise of a dictator 
out of a ruined, revolutionary state, to 
threaten the invasion of Britain and the 
founding of a world-dominating empire. 
The dictator’s name was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Whittling Boy is the novelized story of 
the life of Eli Whitney, best known as 
the inventor of the cotton gin. The epi- 
sode of the mass production of muskets 
came later in his career, after the cotton 
gin had become a firmly established part 
of the national economy—and Whitney 
(like many another inventor) had been 
cheated out of the profits on it to which 
he was entitled. 

Alarmed by the early successes of 
Napoleon, and especially by the presence 
of the French fleet in the Caribbean, the 
U. S. Government had awarded Whitney 
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a contract for producing army muskets, 
and had advanced him $20,000 to get 
production under way as rapidly as pos- 
sible. After many months, Whitney had 
a factory building full of incomprehensi- 
ble machinery—and exactly 500 finished 
firearms. 

Called before President Adams, Vice- 
President Jefferson and a committee of 
skeptical military and civilian “experts,” 
who knew that muskets must be very 
carefully made one at a time by highly 
skilled, hand-working gunsmiths, the in- 
ventor produced a box containing the 
mixed-up parts of ten muskets. He asked 
the members of the committee to select 
one part apiece, until all the parts for 
one musket were laid out on the table. 

Then he requested one of the generals 
to take the parts and put them together, 
using no tools but his hands and a 
screwdriver—certainly no file to touch 
up the parts and make them fit. To the 
amazement of the group, the pieces all 
went together perfectly, producing in a 
few minutes a weapon ready for battle. 
The skeptic general, now fascinated, went 
on to assemble another and still another. 

Then Whitney told the committee 
that the factory, on which the $20,000 
Government advance had been “wasted”, 
was ready to turn out muskets in lots of 
10,000. It was the beginning of standard- 
ized parts, machine tooling and mass 
production. 
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WILDLIFE 


Even Alligators Need 
Protection From Shooting 


VEN alligators are in need of protec- 

tion from over-shooting, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service states. The 
big bull *gators, 12 to 15 feet long, that 
used to yield hides for large-sized suit- 
cases and other leather goods, are prac- 
tically never seen any more, even in the 
deepest recesses of the South’s greatest 
swamps. Old-time swampmen say there 
are plenty of five- and six-foot sizes, but 
no really huge ones. 

However, where the reptiles have re- 
ceived protection, as on government 
refuges, they are already starting a come- 
back, and it is hoped that eventually 
selective hunting, which takes the big 
ones and leaves the little ones for re- 
placements, will afford the resident hunt- 
ing population a steady income source. 
The beginning years will be the hardest, 
for alligators grow very slowly after 
they reach about a ten-foot size. 

Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 




















Gathers Language Scraps 
Of Four Indian Tribes 


OUR extinct southern Texas tribes, 

that Spanish explorers once fearfully 
dubbed “wandering and cannibal Indi- 
ans”, have attained a peaceful sort of 
scientific immortality. Every known 
scrap of their dead languages has been 
gathered into one small scientific pub- 
lication by Dr. John R. Swanton of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Their speech, which now becomes part 
of the record of complex relationships of 
America’s numerous Indian groups, is 
remarkably distinct, one tribe from the 
other. Unfamiliar to most modern 
Americans, the tribes are the Coahuilte- 
cans, the Karankawans, Taumalipecans, 
and Janambrians. All were fairly small, 
and probably quite primitive, tribes 
which died out or were massacred in con- 
tact with white conquerors. 

Material on which Dr. Swanton has 
drawn for his report of their speech in- 
cludes such documents as a vocabulary of 
just 29 words made by two survivors of 
La Salle’s colony. These men, brothers, 
lived with Karankawa Indians after their 
leader’s death in 1687, until they were 
captured by Spaniards and then rescued 
from a Spanish ship by a French frigate. 
Another Karankawa vocabulary of 106 
words was made in 1720 and became lost 
to scientific knowledge until discovered 
among French archives in 1919. 

A number of tribes of the south Texas 
and Mexican border region are repre- 
sented in language records by two words 
apiece, while the Payaya tribe of the Rio 
San Antonio region has left only one 
word for scientists to study. 
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INVENTION 


Electric Razor Can Be Used 
When Current is Not Handy 


NEW electric razor can be used 

as an ordinary safety razor if the 
owner finds himself where current is un- 
available. Even when used electrically it 
employs a cutting blade, but it is dry. 
U. S. Patent No. 227,996 Ralph T. Bas- 
sett and George R. Ericson. 

Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 
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Japanese Rations Short 
On Scientific Reading 


APAN is to get shorter rations of 
scientific and economic reading mat- 

ter as a means of saving paper and 
streamlining the thoughts of Japanese 
people. 

Latest cuts announced by the Japanese 
government reduce economic journals 
from 200 to 20. Magazines dealing with 
science, industry, politics, and a number 
of other subjects are being reduced 30° 
to 50%. 

Former Japanese attempts to restrict 
publications have banned frivolous pub- 
lications, deemed unsuited to Japan’s 
“new morality,” Commerce Department 
officials point out. The new curtail- 
ment of reading matter is explained to 
the Japanese public as a step to “prevent 
the prevailing confusions in publishing 
circles.” 

The great reduction in economic jour- 
nals comes at a time when Japan has 
banned the dissemination of information 
on a variety of economic subjects, and 
has almost completely suppressed statis- 
tics, observers note. 
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Princeton Graduates Would 
Like to Have More Children 


RINCETON graduates would like to 

have larger families if their incomes 
and other circumstances permitted, Dr. 
Charles Pugh Dennison of St. Andrew’s 
School, Middletown, Del., found from 
questionnaires circulated among 400 
members of the classes of 1900, 1902, 
1912, 1913 and 1921. (Journal of Hered- 
ity, December.) 

The average of these Princeton men 
considers that the ideal family should 
have about four children, yet only 29°% 
of those whose families are now com- 
pleted actually have that number in their 
own families. 


As reason for not having more chil- 
dren, more than half gave limited finan- 
cial means. The physical hazards of 
childbirth were cited by 32%. 
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Most important among the reasons 
given for wanting children were desire 
for the companionship of young children, 
given by 82%, and perpetuation of the 
family, cited by 66%. More than half 
(63%) said that “The creation and 
development of new life is one of the 
main interests of living,” and (59%) 
“The desire for a real embodiment of 
the ideal relationship between the pa- 
rents.” 

Only 15° admitted that birth occurred 
in spite of some prevention and only 
7°, declared themselves in opposition to 
artificial prevention of births. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY-CHEMISTRY 


Blood Test Given to Wah, 
4,000-Year-Old Mummy 


ODERN science has succeeded in 

giving a blood test to Wah, 4,000- 
year-old Egyptian business man whose 
dried-up mummy has provided some- 
thing of a field day for New York’s 
museum experts, anatomists, and other 
scientific investigators. 

Putting muscle tissue from Wah’s arm 
to delicate chemical tests, Dr. P. B. 
Candela of New York Medical College 
has found that the Egyptian, who lived 
about 2000 B.C., had in his veins blood 
of group B. The four types of human 
blood, familiar to the modern public in 
court cases to test paternity, are used in 
scientific study of human races. Widely 
separated tribes and peoples may belong 
predominantly to one race, it has been 
found, which may be significant evidence 
for origin and rovings of the world’s 
peoples. 

“Modern Egypt is one of the high 
centers for group B,” said Dr. Candela. 
“although all four groups are present.” 

The physician, who has made previous 
blood tests from bone and tissue of 3,300- 
year-old Egyptians, said that his usual 
method of mixing the dried material with 
diluted serum of blood types and test- 
ing this against red blood cells failed to 
work with the 4,000-year-old tissue of 
Wah. He resorted to preparing a water 
extract, such as is used in testing fresh 
organs and obtained a definite reaction 
for blood group B. 

The mummy of Wah has been X- 
rayed, unwound at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for study of the jewelry 
inside, put together again in replica for 
exhibit, and the mummified body itself 
has been dissected in an autopsy at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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Repeated Electric Shocks 
Give Slight Immunity 


FTER a person has repeatedly been 
subjected to electrical shock, he 
tends to develop immunity, members of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers were told at their recent meeting 
in Philadelphia. Researches reported 
were made by a three-man team at the 
University of California Medical School. 
It consisted of Prof. Charles F. Dalziel, 
of the Engineering College; Dr. John 
B. Lagen, of the School of Medicine, 
and Joe L. Thurston. 

The immunity is not enough, how- 
ever, to permit a person to reach the 
stage where he could sit in comfort in 
an electric chair. Part of the ability to 
withstand increasing shock, it was sug- 
gested, is due to a psychological factor, 
as the subject gets used to it. 

Their measurements, made on 120 
men, were to find the greatest current 
at which the subject could let go of the 
electrode carrying the current. The volt- 
ages ranged from 20 to 75 and the cur- 
rent, which is measured in amperes, was 
increased to the point where the person 
tested could no longer release his grip. 

One subject was able to let go at about 
a fiftieth of an ampere, but the mean 
value was about three quarters as much. 
The experiments did not use heavy 
enough currents to cause unconsciousness. 

“If the electrodes are held in the 
hands, the threshold of perception is 
about one thousandth of an ampere. As 
the current is gradually increased, the 
sensation of tingling in the fingers, hands 
and wrists is intensified. At the same 
time the muscles of the fingers and 
hands, and later also of the arms, tighten 
involuntarily. At the higher currents 
(6-8 thousandths of an ampere and 
above) the discomfort from severe mus- 
cle contraction is more evident than the 
sensation of tingling, and may even be 
painful. 

“For currents of this magnitude the 
individual may still be able to release 
his grip of the electrode by a determined 
muscular effort. As the current increases, 
the involvement reaches the shoulder 
girdle and extends to the external mus- 
cles of the chest so that respiration be- 
comes somewhat difficult. The higher 
currents cause a sensation of mental dis- 
comfort which may even amount to a 
nameless fear, although the individual 
knows that at any indication from him, 
such as a nod or a cry, the current would 
be shut off.” 
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ASTRONOMY-PHYSICS 
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Power Secret in the Stars 


With Temperatures at Heart of Sun 36,000,000 Degrees, 
Collisions Among Atoms Yield Tremendous Energies 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


N THE SUN lies the secret of atomic 

power! 

While scientists on earth work franti 
cally to solve the problem of how to 
unlock stores of atomic energy, and 
release them for our own use, they look 
most longingly at the sun and other 
stars. For there the process is taking 
place all the time, as it has been ever 
since the stars began to shine. 

Not always has it been known that 
the source of stellar energy is atomic. 
Centuries ago the only source of heat 
known was that of burning, so it was 
assumed that combustion kept the sun 
hot. But this proved entirely inadequate. 
Then the contraction theory had its day. 
This supposed that the sun’s gravitation 
pulled its gaseous molecules together, 
generating heat as it did so. 

This also was insufficient, for it pro 
vided a mere 25,000,000 years in the 
past during which the sun could have 
held its present output of energy. Yet 
geologists are sure the earth has been 
receiving heat from the sun at something 
like the present rate for at least a hun 
dred times that figure. 

First glimpses of atomic energy came 
nearly half a century ago. 

It was in 1896 that the French physi 
cist, Henri Becquerel, discovered the 
curious phenomenon of “radioactivity, ° 
by which some mysterious rays that 
could travel through black paper to fog 
photographic plates were given off from 
in ore of the metal uranium. Soon after 
this Professor and Madame Curie dis 
covered that the uranium ore contained 
1 new element—radium. 

Then it was learned that radium, and 
similar elements, are continually disin 
tegrating. They change into other ele 
ments, with liberation of energy, and 
emission of three different kinds of rays. 
Heat is generated in the process, at a 
rate sufficient for an ounce of radium to 
raise the temperature of a pint of water 
from freezing to boiling point in 14 
hours. And this will continue for about 
2500 years. 

In the decay of radium different ele 
ments are formed ending with lead, but 


this is not quite the same as ordinary 
lead. Though it has similar properties, 
its atoms weigh a little less. Most ele- 
ments known to the chemists are made 
of mixtures of these chemical twins 
“isotopes,” they are called. 

Uranium, the element which starts 
the series in which radium appears, has 
several isotopes, all but two of which 
are present in almost infinitesimal 
amounts. Most abundant is the one of 
atomic weight 238, making up about 99 
per cent of ordinary uranium. The re 
maining 1 per cent is mainly the isotope 
of weight 235, and this is the one that 
may be useful for atomic power. 

Reason is that these atoms can be 
split relatively easily by neutrons—neu 
tral atomic particles —of low energy. 
Further, there seems to be a “chain” 
reaction. A few neutrons, from a bit of 
radium mixed with the metal beryllium, 
for instance, are used to split one ura 
nium 235 atom. Then, it seems, the split 
ting atom itself gives off the neutrons 
which will split another, and so on. 

Assuming that proper control for the 
process can be established, all that is 
needed is a source of pure uranium 
235. Two groups of scientific workers 
have succeeded in isolating microscopic 
amounts of it. Now, they, and others, 
are at work to find the means of speed- 
ing up the separation, so the stuff may 
be obtained in as much as pound lots. 
Pound for pound, it liberates about five 
million times as much energy as burning 
coal, so the possibility of important ap- 
plications can be easily seen. 

But there is another way of getting 
at atomic energy. All that is needed is 
to raise the temperature sufficiently. The 
hotter a gas, the more rapidly are its 
atoms moving. At temperatures of mil- 
lions of degrees, the movements are so 
violent that the atoms, or pieces of atoms, 
hitting each other cause continual split- 
ting of their hearts, with, of course, 
liberation of energy. With these tem 
peratures, for example, lithium and hy- 
drogen can combine to form helium, 
giving off enormous amounts of energy 
as they do. 

On earth, we cannot even remotely ap 
proach such temperatures. Electric fur 
naces at best can reach only a few thou 


sand degrees. Literally exploding thin 
threads of metal by forcing large amounts 
ot electricity through them, tempera 
tures up to 30,000 degrees F. have been 
reached, but only for a fraction of a 
second. 

The sun, at its surface, has a tempera 
ture of around 11,000 degrees F. Inside, 
it is vastly increased. While we cannot 
poke a thermometer into the heart ot 
the sun, theory has provided science with 
what seems to be an accurate means of 
measuring the sun’s heat. Using what 
he calls an “analytical boring engine,” 
an English astronomer, Sir Arthur Ed 
dington, has calculated that the interior 
of the sun has a temperature of about 
20,000,000 degrees Centigrade or 36,000, 
000 degrees Fahrenheit! 

Ordinary “burning” consists of the 
formation of compounds by the combina- 
tion of atoms either free, or in combina 
tion in other compounds. For example, 
coal consists of carbon. When it burns, 
it unites with oxygen from the air to 
form carbon dioxide. But at internal 
stellar temperatures, this cannot take 
place. Indeed, compounds are broken 
up into their elements, so the carbon 
dioxide would be “unburned” to carbon 
and oxygen. Even these elements cannot 
exist in their usual form inside a star, 
for the protons and electrons of which 





ANDROMEDA GALAXY 


This great spiral structure consists of many 

millions of stars. Each one, according to 

current theories, is giving out energy by 
converting hydrogen to helium. 
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HOLDS IMPORTANT SECRET 


The sun, most important of all the stars to us earth-dwellers, is shown here with a large 
crop of sunspots in a photograph taken at the U. S. Naval Observatory. 


they consist are themselves torn apart. 
The atomic hearts or nuclei are rushing 
around at tremendous speeds, so are the 
loose electrons, and they are continually 
colliding with each other. 

Understanding this, astronomers have 
now come to a satisfactory explanation 
of how the sun and other stars keep up 
their terrific broadcasting of energy. The 
sun’s radiation, in a single minute, could 
melt a 40-foot shell of ice completely 
surrounding it! 

In 1929, Robert Atkinson and an as- 
sociate, Fritz Houtermans, working with 
him in Berlin, demonstrated that the 
speed of the atomic fragments in the 
stars, and the violence with which they 
hit each other would break up the 
atoms, with the liberation of energy. 
They did this with the use of a formula 
that had been worked out the previous 
year in Russia by Dr. George Gamow, 
who is now at George Washington 
University. 

Not until 1938, however, were the 
actual atomic nuclei involved finally 
identified. Independently, Dr. Carl von 
Weizsacker, in Germany, and Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe, of Cornell University, found 
a series of changes which yielded almost 
exactly the right amount of energy. All 
other possible reactions gave either too 
much or too little. : 

This is between hydrogen and carbon. 
A number of steps are involved. The 
nuclei of hydrogen atoms strike the 
carbon atoms, and transmute them into 


an isotope of nitrogen. This is unstable 
and quickly decomposes into carbon, 
but not the same isotope with which it 
started. Another hydrogen nucleus comes 
along, the carbon is changed back to 
nitrogen, this time of the ordinary vari- 
ety, with atomic weight 14. This is hit 
by still another hydrogen nucleus, and 
changed to a very uncommon variety 
of oxygen. This quickly decomposes into 
a third isotope of nitrogen, of atomic 
weight 15, which makes up about one- 
7ooth of the nitrogen in the air. 

Then the fourth, and last, hydrogen 
nucleus happens along. There is a magi- 
cal change, for now we have helium, 
gas used for inflating airships, and car- 
bon of atomic weight 12, with which we 
began! The carbon is now ready to start 
over again. Or, if we like, we can start 
the cycle with the nitrogen, then we come 
back to it. But the hydrogen with which 
we started is gone, replaced by helium, 
the “ashes.” In the process, various rays 
associated with radium are given off at 
different stages, as well as large amounts 
of energy. This output is very close to 
the actual rate observed for the sun, 
while all the other reactions that Dr. 
Bethe studied are far different. Thus 
we have good reason for believing that, 
at last, we have a pretty good idea of 
what is happening in the sun. 

An interesting feature of this work 
is that it gives a clue to the future of 
the sun. The only element that is used 
up is hydrogen, and the sun has enough 
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ot this to last some 35,000,000,000 years, 
using it at the present rate! 

The structure of the sun is such that 
this process tends to regulate itself. The 
flow of energy outwards from the center 
produces a pressure which balances the 
gravitational pull inwards and keeps it 
in a stable condition. If the production 
of energy should increase, added radia- 
tion pressure would increase the size, 
the gases would expand, their tempera- 
ture would be lowered, and the output 
of energy would decrease. Reduction in 
the output would work oppositely. The 
sun would contract, pressure and tem 
perature would increase, and normal 
production would be restored. 

So atomic energy has been achieved, 
and that ages and ages ago. It is going 
on all the time—in the sun and the 
other stars. From astronomical studies, 
we may be better able to understand it, 
and to put it to work for ourselves. 

Science News Letter, February 15, 
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EVOLUTION 


Ancient African Ape 
Had Hands Like Human’s 


ANDS like those of a human being, 
used little or not at all in walking 
on all fours, belonged to the puzzling 
man-like ape of Ice Age date, known 
as Plesianthropus transvaalensis, Dr. 
Robert Broom of the Transvaal Museum, 
Pretoria, South Africa, has concluded 
after examining the principal wrist-bone 
of one of these animals, found recently 
in the now classic cave site at Sterk 
fontein. Dr. Broom has sent an_ illus 
trated report on the find to the British 
weekly journal, Nature, copies of which 
are expected in the United States shortly. 
The bone was compared with anal 
ogous wrist bones of three genera of 
apes—gorilla, chimpanzee and baboon 
—as well as with similar bones from the 
primitive African race of Bushmen. The 
fossil was decidedly more like the hu- 
man bones than it was like those of any 
of the apes, indicating strong human 
resemblances in form and_ therefore, 
presumably, in function. 


Dr. Broom holds that this is not to be 
particularly wondered at, since it is al 
ready known that this extinct ape had 
teeth very nearly like those of men. 
The bone was found in the same cave, 
and close to the same spot, where the 
lower jawbone of a female of the same 
species was discovered a short time ago. 

Another strong resemblance to a hu 
man condition is shown in the sinus 
structure of Plesianthropus, Dr. Broom 
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has discovered. One lobe of the maxillary 
antrum bears the same relation to the 
second molar tooth that is found in the 
human jaw, and is different from the 
structures found in ape jaws. 

These extinct, extremely man-like apes 
of South Africa created something of a 
sensation when their skulls were first 
discovered, a few years ago. They cannot 
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be considered as in any way ancestral to 
man, because when they lived there were 
already fully developed, distinctly human 
races elsewhere in the world. They more 
probably represent a side-branch of the 
ancient family tree, descended from the 
hypothetical but still undiscovered, com- 


mon ancestor of apes and man. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


Leading American Scientists 


Have Heads Not “Nordic” 


Academicians Are Full-Grown and Sturdy, Middle-Aged 
Or Elderly, Have Wide Heads and Dark Hair if Any 


YTHS of “Nordic superiority” fare 
ill at the hands of Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka, eminent physical anthropologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who has 
just completed a study of the heads of 
150 of America’s leading scientists. Far 
from being long-headed blonds, Dr. 
Hrdlicka’s group of outstanding Ameri- 
can scientists tend to be wide-headed, 
and their hair (so far as they have any 
left that isn’t gray) is decidedly dark. 
The group included in the study were 
chosen from the membership of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. This body, 
sometimes referred to as the Senate of 
American science, elects to its member- 
ship only persons of proved accomplish- 
ment and reputation in the various fields 
of science. Naturally, most of its mem- 
bership is middle-aged and elderly—few 
men less than fifty years old are elected. 
High average age of the members 
accounts in part for the predominantly 
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dark hair color, Dr. Hrdlicka explains. 
Everyone’s hair grows darker as he 
grows older. It also explains the qualifi- 
cation of his statement, that a high pro- 
portion of the Academy members have 
(or had) dark hair. 

Fifty members of the group studied 
were of foreign birth or immigrant an- 
cestry. The remaining 100 were “Old 
Americans,” that is, of families who 
have been three generations or longer 
in this country. These “Old American” 
scientists tend to have larger and wider 
heads and darker hair than the average 
“Old American” men in the general 
population. They also have decidedly 
less prominent cheekbones. 

Another myth that suffers from this 
study is that of the “highbrow.” Eminent 
scientists don’t average more prominent 
foreheads than do other men, the meas- 
urements show. Neither do scientific 
leaders have massive heads on _ stoop- 
shouldered, pindling bodies: the general 
physique of Dr. Hrdlicka’s 150 is full- 
grown and sturdy. This, it is pointed 
out, is largely a matter of nutrition. Men 
with their brains and training get good 
jobs and keep them. 

Seven per cent of the group have de- 
cidedly back-sloping foreheads—another 
traditional “sure sign” of inferior intel- 
lect. This, Dr. Hrdlicka explains, has 
nothing to do with the brain content of 
the skull. A sloping forehead is usually 
due to larger-than-ordinary sinuses over 
the eyebrows, giving a wider base rather 
than a narrower top. Even when the 
slope is due to other causes, however, it 
does not necessarily mean any inferiority 
of the brain. 

One member of the Academy, says Dr. 
Hrdlicka, has the head of a Stone Age 





man. This does not mean, however, that 
he is a beetle-browed Neandertaler—far 
from it. His head is like that of the 
Aurignacian people, who left remark- 
able paintings and sculptures in the caves 
of southern Europe. Aurignacian men 
had larger heads and bigger brains than 
moderns. The type still crops up occa- 
sionally, Dr. Hrdlicka states, in Scan- 
dinavia and among certain groups of 
American Indians. They may be consid- 
ered a survival of, or perhaps a reversion 
to, the earlier type of our common an- 
cestry. 
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Jupiter Passes Saturn 
For Last Time Until 1961 


OR many months the two planets, 

Jupiter and Saturn have been shining 
brightly in the southern and now the 
southwestern evening sky, with Jupiter 
the more brilliant. After Jupiter passes 
Saturn, on Feb. 20, they will not be to- 
gether again until the early part of 1961. 

This has been determined by Dr. 
Samuel Herrick, Jr., of the astronomy 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, who announces 
the results of his calculations in the cur- 
rent leaflet of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific. 

Jupiter moves around the sun every 
5.20 years, at a speed of 8 miles per sec- 
ond. Saturn, farther out, takes 29.46 
years to encircle its orbit, with a speed 
of about 6 miles per second. About every 
20 years Jupiter overtakes Saturn in their 
never-ending race. 

Because the earth is in motion, how- 
ever, the paths of the planets are quite 
complicated. Our planet travels at 18.5 
miles per second. Regularly, therefore, 
we overtake the outer ones, and as we 
go past they seem to go backwards for 
a time. Astronomers call this “retro- 
grade” motion. A_ similar retrograde 
movement of a freight train is observed 
by a passenger on an express train that 
passes it. 

Last August, Jupiter passed Saturn. 
Then the two planets began their retro- 
grade movement; there was another con- 
junction in October. Now both are again 
moving to the east, or forward, and the 
final passing of the series happens on 
Feb. 20 at 11:00 a.m., Pacific standard 
time (2:00 p.m. E.S.T.). Such a pass- 
ing three times in a row is called a 
“triple conjunction.” 

When Jupiter passes Saturn in 1961, 
says Dr. Herrick, this will not occur, 
for the backward motions will not oc- 














cur at the right time to bring the planets 
together for a second or third time. But, 
he adds, “the two planets will tarry a 
while longer and go through the steps of 
a triple conjunction again in 1981.” Two 
conjunctions, he explains, will come close 
together early in the year, and the third 
will follow after a longer interval. 

Dr. Herrick questions statements by 
other astronomers in recent scientific 
publications about the rarity of the event. 
It has been supposed that centuries would 
elapse before the next one, and that the 
last before this was 258 years ago. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Stein, S.J., Director of the 
Vatican Observatory, stated in an article 
in the November 1940 issue of Popular 
Astronomy: 

“The conjunctions, as is well known, 
occur about every 20 years, but triple 
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ones are very rare. The last of these was 
observed in the year 1682-3, the last but 
one in the year 1425.” Similar dates 
were given by Rudolf Brandt, of the 
Sonneberg Observatory in Germany, in 
a recent article, and also by others. 

According to Dr. Herrick, these fig- 
ures are in error. “The last one oc- 
curred,” he states, “not in 1682-3, but in 
1821-2; and this date may be verified by 
reference to the first volume of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, oldest of the 
astronomical journals, wherein a series 
of observations of Jupiter and Saturn 
made by Littrow show clearly that a 
conjunction took place while the two 
planets were retrograding, something 
which occurs only when there is a triple 
conjunction.” 
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Atomic Physics Important 
As an Aid to Astronomy 


By Furnishing Explanation of How Stars Are Fueled, 
Physics Was Responsible For One of Greatest Advances 


Y FURNISHING an explanation of 

how stars are fueled, atomic physics 
has been responsible for one of the 
greatest advances in astronomy during 
the past decade. Big telescopes are not 
the only means by which the science 
advances. 

So declared Dr. Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, speaking at St. Louis University, 
under the auspices of Sigma Xi, national 
honorary fraternity for the promotion of 
scientific research. He is now repeating 
the lecture at colleges and universities 
from Oregon to Louisiana. 

He credited Dr. Hans Bethe and his 
colleagues at Cornell University with 
the proposal of a plausible method by 
which, it can be presumed, the stars 
turn the matter of which they are made 
into energy, and broadcast it into space. 

“It has long been a serious problem,” 
he stated, “to explain why the sun ex- 
ists at present, and why it radiates at 
apparently the same rate as it did in 
Paleozoic times. The ancient plants and 


animals apparently lived under condi- 
tions similar to our own—two hundred 
million years ago. 

“We have long known that if the 
machinery for transforming matter at 


the appropriate rate, and at the tem- 
peratures existing in the stars, could be 
found, we could account for the energy 
source of radiation. The deuterium pro- 
cess, which burns the ever-present hydro- 
gen into helium ash by way of heavy 
hydrogen; and the carbon stove mechan- 
ism, by which the hydrogen goes into the 
helium ash by way of the transformation 
of carbon atoms—these two mechanisms 
appear to be the chief agents in supply- 
ing energy for running the universe.” 

However, the problem is not yet fully 
solved. 

“A great advance has been made,” he 
continued, “but some problems are left 
over. Where, for example, did the hy- 
drogen come from?” He did not give 
the answer. 

To explain astronomical puzzles of 
the star clouds, systematic star motions 
and the bunching of peculiar types of 
stars and of stellar systems, Dr. Shapley 
suggested that there is, even in the 
vicinity of the sun, some controlling 
“arm structure.” This also seems to be 
manifested in the dominance of a spiral 
shape in other galaxies, or milky sys- 
tems. Perhaps our own milky way has 
such spiral arms. 


“Progress toward unravelling the mys- 
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OGRA DIO 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, 
chairman of the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council, will tell of 
the new vitamin-enriched bread which will soon 
be available to give Americans more strength for 





defense and peace as guest scientist with Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, on “‘Adventures 
in Science,” over the coast to coast network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Thursday, Feb. 20, 
3:45 p.m. EST, 2:45 CST, 1:45 MST, 12:45 
PST. Listen in on your local station. Listen in 
each Thursday. 





teries of the structure of our galaxy 
made through studies of star colors, star 
counts, the distribution of obscuring mat- 
ter, the spectral classification of faint 
stars and, indirectly, through the distri- 
bution of the external galaxies. Their 
presence or absence in a field of stars is 
a rough measure of the amount of ab- 
sorbing material. Such material, if pres- 
ent, may affect measures of star colors, 
distances and numbers. 

“Something like half a million external 
galactic systems have now been photo- 
graphed in the Harvard survey of that 
part of the universe within reach of the 
large telescopes. Most of them are more 
distant than twenty million light years 
and nearer than two hundred million 
light years. The detailed studies of the 
distribution of external galaxies is lead- 
ing slowly to knowledge of the general 
‘metagalactic structure,’ and bears there- 
fore upon the problems of the expanding 
universe, age of the stellar systems and 
the theory of relativity as it applies to the 
structure of the universe.” 

Dr. Shapley also showed his audiences 
new motion pictures of solar storms, 
taken at the Harvard station in Colorado. 
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INTERESTED? in Science 





PURPLE -X Ultra - Violet lamp-—a 
powerful source of U.V. (250 watts, 
50 hours, 110 volts, ordinary socket). 
Minerals, dyes, vaseline, natural teeth 
shine in its rays. Fun on a party, see 
who has false teeth or paint skull on 
face with vaseline. Useful to teachers 
$2.00, express chgs. collect. 





ALNICO most powerful magnet known 

the new super-powerful alloy of 
Aluminum, Nickel, Cobalt developed 
by G.E. Will be a source of continual 


interest on your office desk. Lowest 
prices, C-102 1%” high, $1.00 each, 
$1.50 per pair. C-103 1%” high, 
$1.50 each, $2.25 per pair (best Buy). 





FREE BRYOPHYLLUM — a remark- 
FREE able house plant. Lay on soil and 
on new plants sprout from each notch. 
Sent free with a year’s subscription 
ALNICO Super-Magnet for 
remittance. 


to QUEST Science Summary, the 
beautiful new illustrated monthly 
QUEST Publishing B-iI, 


magazine of Science and All Garden 
Experiments. Subscription $2.00, sam- 


ple 25c. 
ALSO FREE — powerful C - 102 
Prompt 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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Cost of Conquest 


RAMATIC enough, to be sure, it is 
to think how our forefathers, start- 
ing at the Atlantic seaboard, swept like a 
great wave over the whole width of 
North America to the Pacific ocean. 
The swarms of early settlers climbing 
the Appalachian barrier into the West- 
ern Reserve country, sweeping away the 
forests and the Indians who lived in 
them, the irresistible surge of pioneers 
over the prairies, the 'Forty-Niners, the 
emigrants of the Oregon Trail, the trek 
of the Mormons, the reenforcements 
pouring in through Ellis Island—it all 
makes a pageant of the building of a 
great power that must thrill everyone 
who shares the American heritage. 
We are often called upon to admire 
this as a peaceful conquest, by orators 
who conveniently forget such items as 
the Mexican war and the interminable 
Indian fighting. However, serious as 
that bloodshed was, even more serious 
in the final reckoning was the way our 
forebears, in the flush and enthusiasm 
of their youth, all too often bled the 
land. They cleared and burned millions 
of acres of forest, they plowed sloping 
lands, they laid bare the earth to the 
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attack of erosion that has poured rich 
topsoil down the rivers and darkened 
the March winds in the West, leaving 
the present generation of owners in pos- 
session of only the starved bones of the 
land. 

All this is unnecessary, we have learned 
at the knee of epimethean science. We 
really know better now, but such is the 
force of sheer custom and habit, of 
necessity to meet debts and taxes, and 
even of eagerness for immediate profit, 
far too many landowners do not act on 
the basis of that better knowledge. Our 
fathers sinned against the land, but they 
sinned mostly without knowledge. We 
have the knowledge, so that if we per- 
sist in ways of error ours will be the 
greater guilt. 


PHYSICS 


Conquest of the land docs not need 
to mean devastation of the soil. In many 
parts of the earth, some of the earliest 
farmers, scarcely out of the Stone Age, 
learned that lesson thousands of years 
ago. Terrace cultivation was practiced in 
southeastern Asia, in the Mediterranean 
region, in our own Southwest, on the 
vine-clad banks of the Rhine, and a 
hundred other regions where agriculture 
had opportunity to become a settled and 
serious art not mere soil exploitation. 

It behooves us to learn this rediscovered 
virtue. For, as Dr. Walter C. Lowder- 
milk of the Soil Conservation Service 
aptly paraphrases it: “What shall it profit 
a nation to gain all the gold in the 
world and suffer the loss of its soil?” 
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“Science Circus’ Housed in 
Tents Without Inside Supports 


OUSED in a “big top” of a new 

type, with no internal poles and 
no outside guylines or stakes, a “science 
circus,” will soon go on the road, playing 
in many parts of the country, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of General Motors, 
announced. This circus is the “Parade 
of Progress,” incorporating many fea- 
tures from the company’s exhibits at the 
New York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs, including a section of the famed 
“Futurama.” 

War use of the big tent, though not 
mentioned by General Motors officials, 
is foreseen as one of its applications. It 
might form a mobile hangar, which 
could quickly be transported where need- 
ed and erected, either to replace struc- 
tures destroyed by enemy bombs, or as 
a new building. 

Named the “Aer-o-Dome,” the tent 
consists of a synthetic skin, suspended 
from airplane aluminum alloy girders. 
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These are erected by machine, and form 
the outside of the assembly. The effect, it 
is said, is that of a silver dirigible balloon 
hangar or a huge umbrella turned inside 
out. It has a seating capacity of 1500, 
in addition to the large stage. 

The Parade of Progress will travel in 
a caravan of 22 streamlined automobile 
transports and semi-tractor units. In cities 
where the show is given, these will be 
set up as side-shows, visitors being ad- 
mitted to see exhibits that are built with- 
in. 

In addition to the outdoor show, there 
will be another, “Previews of Progress,” 
which is designed for indoor perform- 
ances. This will travel west, playing in 
smaller cities. 

According to Mr. Sloan, these shows 
will be dedicated “to the vital task of 
arousing the nation to the necessity of 
intensifying its research activities.” 

Our nation should be spending ten 
or even a hundred times as much as we 
do now on research, he declared. 

“Only a cursory glance at what is 
taking place in the world today is 
needed to impress on one the importance 
of constant search for new products and 
processes,” he stated. “And new prod- 
ucts and processes will be equally im- 
portant to take up the slack of men, 
money and materials when our present 
emergency shall have ended.” 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Race: Science AND Po.itics — Ruth 
Benedict—Modern Age Books, 274 p., 


$2.50. An American anthropologist ex- 
plains fallacies of the “racists,” those who 
hold that any one race or nation is con- 
genitally superior. “Confusion between 
the facts of race and the claims of 
racism is almost universal in the modern 
world,” says Dr. Benedict, adding, “this 
voiume is arranged to show that they 
are poles apart.” 

Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


BIOGRAP H Y—IN VENTION 

Wuittiinc Boy, The Story of Eli 
Whitney—Roger Burlingame—Harcourt, 
Brace, 370 p., illus., $3. See page 104. 
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ENGINEERING 
THe Wonpers or Om—Ann Jackson 
and Delmar E. Jackson—Dodd, Mead, 
146 p., illus., $2. Intended for boys and 
girls from the age of 10 up, this book 
chronicles the visit of George Blake to 
the oil fields and refineries, with his 
Uncle Robert for a guide. He explains 
such things as how a burning oil well 
is extinguished, how artificial earth- 
quakes show where to find oil, how 
gasoline storage tanks breathe. With its 
53 excellent photographs and 11 charts, 
to supplement the clearly told story, 
adults who want to know about oil 
would probably enjoy it also. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

BULLETIN OF THE TEXAS ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL AND PALEONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Voi. 12, September, 1940—Texas Ar- 
chaeological and Paleontological Society, 
Abilene, Texas. 252 p., illus., $3. Con- 
tains a variety of papers on archaeological 
research in Texas and nearby states, in- 
cluding a discussion of Caddo Indian 
house types; another on the knots and 
materials of cordage found in caves of 
the Greater Big Bend; a report on tu- 
bular pipes and other stone tubes found 
widely distributed in Texas. 

’ Selenee News Letter, February 15, 1941 

GEOGRAPHY 

Our SouTHERN NeEtcHsBors IN REvIEW 
— Ben F. Crowson, Jr., ed. — Latin 
American News Record, chart, $1. First 
of a series of annual Pan-American 


charts, this sheet handy for wall display 
shows outstanding facts about each Latin 
American country. Points charted in- 
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“First Glances at New Books 


clude chief seaports, leading exports to 
U. S., capital, population, and so on, 
20 headings being covered. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 

ECONOMICS——GEOGRAPHY 

VENEZUELA’s PLACE IN THE SuN, Mod- 
ernizing a Pioneering Country—Nicho- 
las Roosevelt—Round Table Press, 87 p., 
illus., $1. A small book, but it packs in 
some vividly attractive photographs, a 
folding map, tourist information, and 
a good deal of basic economic and trade 
information. 
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MATHEMATICS——AGRICULTURB 

SratisticaL Metuops, Applied to Ex- 
periments in Agriculture and Biology 
(3d ed.)—George W. Snedecor—lowa 
State College Press, 422 p., $3.75. Now 
that the slide-rule has become almost as 
important an agricultural implement as 
the plow, this book will undoubtedly 
find its highly appropriate niche in agri- 
cultural colleges where young men are 
learning to think quantitatively in work- 
ing out the country’s farm problems. 
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GEOLOGY 

GeroLocy or Coat — Otto Stutzer; 
Trans. and Rev. by Adolph C. Noé — 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 461 p., illus., $5. 
Geologists and mining men alike will 
find this book highly informative and 
very useful. It neglects nothing in the 
wide field of coal geology: origins, na- 
ture, age, size and extent, structural 
features of the beds, gases and other 
inclusions, mineralization. The original 
was a masterpiece of the true German 
scholarship; the translation has preserved 
the flavor of the original. The late Prof. 
Noé did well by his adopted land in 
Englishing this important work before 
he died. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

OBSERVATIONS AND MEASUREMENTS ON 
THE Memsers oF THE NaTioNAL Acap- 
EMy OF ScieNcEs—Ales Hrdlicka—Govt. 
Printing Off., 108 p., 30c. See p. 108. 
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TECH NOLOGY 
A. S. T. M. Stanparps on Coat AND 
Coxe — Committee D-5 on Coal and 
Coke — American Society for Testing 
Materials, 126 p., $1.25. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 
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AERONAUTICS 
ArrcraFt Diesets—Paul H. Wilkinson 
—Pitman, 275 p., illus., $6. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was fortunate enough to visit some 
of the German aircraft factories in 1939, 
so he has been able to incorporate in 
this book some of the latest information 
available about what they are doing. De- 
tails of the Junkers Diesel engines are 
here first published. Much of the work 
of other countries with this type of en- 
gine, which is becoming increasingly 
important, is also revealed. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


ASTRONOMY 
Wess’s AtLas oF THE Stars—H. B. 
Webb—Pub. by Author, 9251 173rd St., 
Jamaica, N. Y., 135 p. (charts), $4. As 
a long-time member of the Chart Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Variable Star Observers, Mr. Webb has 
had ample opportunity to find what sort 
of star maps the amateur astronomer 
needs, and this book provides them. On 
a scale of about one degree to the centi- 
meter, 110 charts show all the stars 
down to the ninth magnitude north of 
23 degrees south declination. Finder 
charts and tables of variable stars and 
interesting objects add to its usefulness. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


PH YSICS——MEDICINE 
RaptioLocic Puysics — Charles Weyl, 
S. Reid Warren, Jr. and Dallett B. 
O'Neill—Thomas, 459 p., illus., $5.50. 
This excellent work, based on a course 
given by the authors in the Graduate 
School of Medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1930, considers 
both the theory and practice of electrical 
engineering as applied to radiological 
apparatus as well as the theory and ap- 
plication of radiation physics with refer- 
ence to X-ray diagnosis and therapy and 
gamma ray therapy. It should prove of 
value to many, however, whose interest 
is not primarily from the medical angle. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Inacua — Gilbert C. Klingel — Dodd, 
Mead, 384 p., illus., $3. Inagua is the 
tail-end island of the Bahamas, a bit to 
the northeast of the eastern end of Cuba. 
Here a naturalist Crusoed for a time, 
studying the strange life of the land and 
the even stranger life of the surrounding 
sea. The record of his findings makes 
fascinating reading, if you are even the 
least bit interested in natural history. 
Science News Letter, February 15, 1941 
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ASTRONOMY-——PHYSICS 

Time anv Its Mysteries, Series II — 
Daniel Webster Hering, William F. G. 
Swann, John Dewey and Arthur H. 
Compton—New York University Press, 
137 p., $2. In this new volume of lec- 
tures given at New York University 
under the James Arthur Foundation, Dr. 
Hering, curator of the James Arthur 
Collection of Clocks and Watches, dis- 
cusses “The Time Concept and Time 
Sense Among Cultured and Uncultured 
Peoples”; Dr. Swann, the physicist, con- 
siders “What is Time?”; Dr. Dewey, 
famous philosopher, tells his views on 
“Time and Individuality”, while Dr. 
Compton, another physicist, devotes his 
address to “Time and the Growth of 
Physics”. All are of intense interest, since 
time affects us in so many ways. 
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RADIO 

New Horizons tn Rapio—Herman S. 
Hettinger, ed—American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 253 p., $2 
paper, $2.50 cloth. (Annals, Vol. 213, 
January, 1941). Many different aspects 


of radio and its effects are discussed by 
26 widely assorted authorities, including 
David Sarnoff, William S. Paley, Edwin 
H. Armstrong, Paul W. White. The three 
main sections are devoted to “Broadcast- 
ing As a Social Force Today,” “Current 
Problems in Radio” and “Coming Devel- 
opments in Radio.” Television, frequency 
modulation and facsimile broadcasting 
are included in the latter. 
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BCONOMICS 

Our Future in Asta—Robert Aura 
Smith—Viking Press, 306 p., 4 maps, 
$3. An economic geography oriented to 
the present world dilermas. The author 
is a newspaper correspondent whose spe- 
cial field has been the East. He de- 
scribes conditions according to areas, 
with special chapters on such topics as 
American relations with China and 
Japan and our legal position in Asia. 
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HISTORY 

Tue Moncot Empire, Its Rise and 
Legacy—Michael Prawdin; Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul — Macmillan, 
581 p., $5. The stirring history of con- 
quest of a World Empire by Jenghiz 
Khan and his successors, told very fully. 
The author keeps in view significance 
of the era for later developments, clos- 
ing with a discussion of the signal im- 
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portance of Mongolia today in the 
struggle for mastery over Asia. 
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MEDICINE 

AUTHORITY, OBSERVATION AND ExPERI- 
MENT IN Mepicine—W. W. C. Topley 
—Cambridge (Macmillan), 45 p., 40¢. 
Practising physicians and those who con- 
fine their labors to the laboratory will 
be interested in Dr. Topley’s idea about 
abolishing “the false distinction between 
the medical scientist and the medical 
artist,” as expressed in the Linacre Lec- 
ture for 1940. 
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BIOLOGY 

Man AND THE Livinc Wortp—E. E. 
Stanford—Macmillan, 916 p., illus., $3.50. 
A college text in general biology, pre- 
senting the facts customarily found in 
such courses, but keeping the human 
significances of those facts constantly 
before the student. Some particularly 
salty and thought-compelling passages 
can be found in the chapter on The 
Evolution of Man. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 

Nature Recreation, Group Guidance 
for the Out-of-Doors — William Gould 
Vinal—McGraw-Hill, 322 p., illus., $3.00. 
This is the complete manual of outdoor 
recreation; it tells how to do everything, 
from cooking a camp meal to construct- 
ing and caring for a camp museum. 
Group leaders will find it indispensable. 
It should be highly useful, also, to par- 
ents who take their families on motor, 
boating or hiking trips for their vacations. 
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METEOROLOGY 
WEATHER Prepiction—R. M. Lester— 
Chemical Pub. Co., 256 p., illus., $4.25. 
Tells how forecasts are made for Britain 
and northwestern Europe. By a _ well- 
known English meteorologist. 
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AGRONOMY 
Som Puysics—L. D. Baver—Wiley, 
370 p., illus., $4. The soil as a physical 
system is so complex that as yet only the 
barest beginnings have been made to- 
ward obtaining an understanding of its 
workings. This book undertakes to bring 
together such knowledge as we have, in 
a form that will be useful as a college 
text and general reference work. 
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RELIGION-——SCIEN CE 
RELIGION IN SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 
—Sir Richard Gregory—Macmillan, 366 
p., illus., $3. Causes of hostility between 
religion and science disappear, explains 
the author of this thoughtful book, once 
it is realized that both science and re- 
ligion must adjust to changing conditions 
created by expanding thought. Bringing 
together for publication material show- 
ing how science and religion intertwine 
in history of civilizaton, Sir Richard 
goes back to Mesopotamia and works 
forward into present day problems such 
as “cultural aspects of war.” 
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TECH NOLOGY 

Inpex to A. S. T. M. Stanparps In- 
cluding Tentative Standards—American 
Society for Testing Materials—164 p. 
Obtainable free only from American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

INTERNATIONAL Dtrectory oF AN- 
THROPOLOGIsts — National Research 
Council, 442 mimeographed p., $2. The 
second and enlarged edition of a very 
useful alphabetical reference: work, 
which gives not only names and ad- 
dresses of scientists in this field, but a 
short biography of each. The Western 
and Eastern Hemispheres are dealt with 
in separate sections. 
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HISTORY 

First Expepition oF Varcas Into New 
Mexico, 1692 — J. Manuel Espinosa, 
trans.—Univ. of New Mexico Press, 319 
p., $4. For 228 years, Sante Fe has held 
an annual pageant celebrating the re- 
conquest of New Mexico by Spain at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Here 
for the first time is the complete pub- 
lished account in English, of the first 
phase of that reconquest after the Pueblo 
revolt. Don Diego de Vargas is the 
Spanish hero, and his journal and cor- 
respondence are among the documents 
published here. 
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MEDICINE 

HyprocepHatus, Its Symptomatology, 
Pathology, Pathogenesis and Treatment 
—Otto Marburg—Oskar Piest, 217 p., 
illus., $3. A technical book for physicians. 
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